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life. Their criticism of our civilization is severe precisely as it 
is based purely on the New Testament, but unphilosophic as it 
neglects the teachings of science — economic science especially, 
and what we may call the Greek view of life. To Mr. Campbell, 
labor is still the one source of value despite Bohm-Bawerk's 
refutation of the early economists on this point. Mr. Rauschen- 
bush finds that Henry George has never been answered. Such 
writers do not thus prejudice the economist in their favor when 
they picture the probable workings of socialism as an economic 
scheme. If this result were general poverty, or a much slower 
advance in the general comfort than the present one, these writers 
on Christianity would reject socialism in all probability. Again, 
they should read such a philosopher as Paulsen on the distinctive 
elements of civilization on which Christianity lays no stress, as 
well as on those elements which Christianity has actually contrib- 
uted to the modern conception of human life, — its emphasis on 
sin and suffering and atonement. It is not by taking a brief 
for the poor, the incompetent, or the ineffective, against the suc- 
cessful, the competent, and the effective, that civilization is to 
be deepened and hastened. 

It is very natural that we should exaggerate our own usual 
point of view. When this is the religious, philosophy is apt to 
suffer; when it is the philanthropic, economics is too often seen with 
a hostile eye. But we should try to retain our faith in the expert. 
The failure of the authors to do this seems to account for the onc- 
sidedness which characterizes books otherwise so helpful and 
admirable as those of Mr. Campbell and Mr. Rauschenbusch. 

Nicholas P. Gilman. 
Meadville Theological School. 

TheFijians. A Study of the Decay of Custom. By Basil Thomson. 
(London: William Heinemann, 1908. Pp. xx, 396. 10s.) 

The present volume is designed as a description of the social 
and economic transition of a primitive people in the period of its 
attempt to adjust itself to some of the elements of European civili- 
zation, and incidentally also as a study of some of the more impor- 
tant phases of Fijian life. The author spent ten years in Fiji as 
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an official in the civil service, and his opportunities for observing 
native life were exceptional. The Fijians furnish one of the best 
existing examples of the change from customary law to modern 
competition. This change, Mr. Thomson is careful to insist, does 
not necessarily indicate permanent decline or ultimate extinction, 
despite the very evident demoralization wrought by new diseases 
and alien modes of life. He is convinced that " in the centuries 
to come there will be representatives of the smallest races now 
living on the earth, and that the proportions between civilized 
and what are now uncivilized races will not have greatly changed, 
though the political and social ideas which underlie western civili- 
zation will have permeated the whole of mankind." 

One consequence of the transition from a state of physical 
struggle represented by intertribal war to the moral struggle of 
modern competition has been the lessening of the motive for child- 
bearing and the relative decline of the population. But contrary 
to the generally accepted idea, kinship marriage in Fiji has proved 
more prolific than marriage among the unrelated. The attempt 
of the missionaries to effect a too sudden change to the English 
type of family life has led to the decay of the old customary 
morality without as yet introducing adequate new moral sanc- 
tions. The abolition of the "men's house," for instance, has 
removed some of the restraints that held sexual immorality in 
check. 

Mr. Thomson's account of the Fijian kinship system, while 
painstaking, is not wholly lucid. He has succeeded better in his 
chapters devoted to native industrial arts, trade, and mode of 
living. The treatment of land-holding is particularly valuable. 
The index is imperfect in that it is not always a sufficient guide 
to the essential topics treated in the volume. Notwithstanding 
these limitations the book is an important contribution to the 
literature of descriptive sociology in the particular line where 
contributions are just now most needed, i. e., contemporary and. 
authoritative descriptions of the changes which occur in simple 
societies when undergoing adjustment to more complex models. 

Ulysses G. Weatherly. 
University of Indiana. 



